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STAGE CRAFT 


CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTORY 
“All the men and women merely players.” 


ALL are players. As the years advance, spanning the 
“seven ages” of our destiny, we present and display 
our own particular and varying stages of development, 
until at last, given ripe old age, the curtain rings down 
upon a docile second childishness. 

But in a wider sense than this, all are Players—the 
Priest, the Soldier, the Trader, the Statesman, the 
Labourer—inasmuch as Every Man, no matter what 
his calling, attempts deliberately or subconsciously 
to express his individual emotions and conceptions. 

Acting is not Disguise—it is Revelation. 

The Priest, with a feeling of benignant interest in his 
flock, “‘registers’’ on his features this tender impulse. 
In the Soldier’s face, cool daring lights—facial expres- 
sion not studied or deliberate. Rarely he sees his 
own features, save by reflection in a shaving mirror in 
the barrack room. And yet upon his face he sets the 
mild arrogance of the Disciplinarian, disdain for the 
Sedentary, and the pride born of the glorification of 
physical fitness. In all other human types there is 
this indisputable revealing of inspiration, thought and 
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motive; and Stage Craft is the camera which photo- 
graphs all that is human (and inhuman), using human 
beings as the means of reproduction. Acting remains, 
and will for ever remain, the only true “positive,” and 
the Radio, Television, the Talking Film, the Gramo- 
phone and such like contrivances, can never capture the 
living throb that is the Theatre’s all-conquering power. 
So, for all time, may the Actor engage upon his Noble 
Craft, as an Interpretative and Partially Creative 
Artist, portraying Humanity in its aspects grave and 
gay, vicious and virtuous. 

Stage Craft is the stem of which Artistic Achievement 
is the bloom. 

But what is Stage Craft precisely ? It is the power 
of assimilation allied with a technique that reproduces 
life impressions, mounting natural effect upon an 
artificial structure. 

The Amateur Player cannot hope to acquire, in his 
limited experience, more than the rudiments of Drama- 
tic Technique. But the Amateur, as a lover of his 
work, should be painstaking in his efforts to absorb 
essential knowledge. Otherwise he is both a bad 
workman and a mean artist. 


CHAPTER TWO 
ELOCUTION THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


Many volumes have been written dealing with the 
theory of elocution, but as my purpose is to range all 
the elements of Stage Craft, I must be content merely 
to touch upon the main features of each branch, leaving 
it to the enthusiast to explore the by-ways to his 
heart’s delight. 

My rule in teaching is to designate four principles of 
elementary elocution, recommending the pupil to 
study the subject under the headings Phrasing, Diction, 
Inflection, Modulation. 

Words must travel: they must be spoken in a 
manner that gives them audibility and distinctness 
at a distance. They should not merely slip out be- 
tween the lips without a driving force behind them. 
“Throw” the voice to the back of the building, and 
other parts of the house will be covered. Only in 
what we call “trappy’” theatres, will difficulty be 
experienced in reaching every corner. Experience alone 
can give you the knack of getting ‘ ‘Tange’ ’ in these 
circumstances, but the general guidance is that if your 
voice comes echoing back to you, your throw is exces- 
sive. If you cannot get “body” into the voice, it is 
being underthrown and diluted. Experiment with 
varying pressures until, with the depth remaining, no 
echoing is apparent. The voice should exactly fill the 
building, and not seem bent on penetrating the walls. 

; 1] 
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Sound ascends, so that the Gallery hears all right when 
the back of the Pit no longer strains to hear. 


PHRASING AND DICTION ARE 
INTERDEPENDENT 


All quality and power of the voice are made in- 
effective if delivery is blurred by careless diction. 
Every word spoken must have a definite beginning and 
ending, clear cut, as if divided with the blade of a razor. 
The chief difficulty in this respect is when the same 
consonant or combination ends one word and starts 
the next : 

Blood anD Destruction. 

With eyeS Severe, and beard oF Formal cut. 

Sicklied o’er wil H THe pale cast of thought. 

The practised elocutionist will manipulate the 
recurring consonants with a deftness that will give 
no sign of pedantry. The less skilful performer will 
probably have to leave one letter to do the work of 
two, rather than introduce the greater evil of a jerky 
and non-fluent delivery. Continuity—fiow—must be 
preserved. A speech should be divided into phrases, 
not necessarily determined by the marks of punctuation 
but conducive to the best effect and meaning of the 
lines. Each phrase should rest on an unbroken sound- 
wave until a pause is made. 

Use the pausé to re-charge the lungs with air. This 
negiected must inevitably lead to unpremeditated stop- 
pages and a distortion of meaning, when, with breath 
exhausted, the speaker gasps for air replenishment. 
An under-water swimmer does not come to the surface 
for a brief second and forget to snatch a breath. He 
makes the most of that fleeting moment, or his next 
submerged spell will be shorter. It will be argued 
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that nature instructs him; but I have known actors 
make substantial pauses, and, completely ignoring the 
opportunity afforded for breathing, continue in phrases 
abruptly broken in consequence. It is rather like 
refusing to use the pump to the tyre until you are 
practically riding on the rims. 

The Professional Player usually organises his delivery 
in rather short phrases. He may thus be more lavish 
in his breath expenditure. At the same time, he 
should be capable of controlling and conserving breath 
so that a longer phrase, if necessary, can be sustained 
without loss of continuity or strength, even if, at 
the end of the phrase, a word demands stressing by 
increase of volume. The conserving of breath in 
delivery means, in simple language, a knowledge of 
resources, the care that breath does not escape unused, 
and an instinctive apportioning of a needful supply, 
and no more, to every word spoken. Supply running 
out will ruin tone and modulation. One has only to 
notice the effect when an American Organ is being 
played with the Pedal Bellows not ‘‘kept going.”’ 

To test sustaining power use a simple exercise. 
Inhale deeply (through the nose). Then, exhaling, 
endeavour to sustain a simple vowel sound for a count 
of twenty or more, steadily increasing volume through- 
out. Sustain until the sound becomes “jumpy.” 
At that point, for all practical purposes, the breath is 
exhausted. The exercise has shown you the extent of 
your powers and should guide you in the organisation 
of your phrases. The length of your phrases should be 
well within the limit of your sustaining capacity. 

Next select a phrase that might demand this steady 
increase of volume : 

“He doth bestride this narrow world like a Colossus.” 

We'll imagine that your design is to give the word 
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“Colossus” (what it actually demands) especial stress 
and power. Take this phrase, at all events for the’ 
sake of exercise, in one breath, enunciating perfectly, 
preserving ‘‘flow’’ and “‘swelling’’ strongly on the 
final word. | 
With lines delivered at great speed, the need. of 
perfect diction becomes acute. Think of the speed of 
an efficient typist, and consider that, despite speed, 
the tapping of the keys must be precise and complete. 
Failing this, a descending type-lever jams with an 
ascending one, or a letter will be impressed too feebly, 
and the work is uneven. Be precise in every syllable, 
and don’t “‘shy’”’ at a difficult word. It only wants a 
little extra effort. The word “peculiarly” has four 
syllables. Don’t distort by saying “‘peculrry.” 


INFLECTION—MODULATION 


Again we go to the American Organ—if we have 
courage enough. Not too melodious a thing at the best, 
but imagine the effect of it played for ten minutes at a 
stretch under one combination of stops. Imagine even 
a Pipe Organ played at unvarying pitch in an unceasing 
monotone. In Musical Composition, apart from time 
and tune, why have we the terms Crescendo, Dimin- 
uendo, Pianissimo, Forte, Accelerando, and the many 
other forms of direction ? Or in Painting, what purpose 
have the high+tights and the shadows ? 

Even so, the Player must ‘‘compose” his delivery so 
that it is tuneful, musical, avoids monotony of pace, is 
given many colours, and has light and shade. 

The beauty of a voice unvaried, is the beauty of a 
perpetual Summer, during which even the heat-lover 
longs for the cool breath of Winter. The hint should 
be strong enough. 
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Realise the full value of the onomatopoeic word, 
develop what we call Imitative Modulation; and by 
rising and falling inflection, varying resonances, 
diminishing and swelling volume, and by stressing, 
endeavour to extract every ounce from the lines you 

k. Apart from volume emphasis, a word can be 
“picked out” by making a pause before it: “I am— 
heartbroken at the thought. 

An excellent example of ‘‘colouring”’ can be produced 
from the line—‘‘A Highwayman came riding, riding, 
riding—up to the old inn door.” And again in the 
line—‘‘King George’s men came marching, marching, 
marching.’”’ In the one case the thrice-spoken “‘riding”’ 
can imitate the quick-swelling clatter of the horse- 
hoofs as the Highwayman enters the Inn-yard, and the 
pause will denote the pulling-up under the casement 
window. In the second case, the regular beat of 
marching feet can be suggested. 

This then is an attempt to crowd into a short chapter 
the main principles of stage elocution, the study of 
which, in its fullest range, would demand years of 
patient application. And yet, with it all, there is 
happily a strong instinct in both Amateur and Profes- 
sional Performers, to speak correctly and clearly, and 
if self-criticism finds something wrong, then the shortest 
cut to efficiency is the close scrutiny of the methods 
employed by the best exponents of dramatic art. 
Train yourself to detect how the famous player gets 
his effects, particularly the use he makes of inflection, 
modulation and pause. 

One final word. The Lips are the last influence you 
have on a word to be spoken, before it sets out on its 
travel (and we hope it has the strength to travel). 
The Lips, moistened by the tongue frequently but 
unobtrusively, must have extreme pliability. Don’t 
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be afraid to loosen the jaws, and work the. Lips to the 
uttermost requirements of the final moulding of every 
word you speak. Many speakers give their words their 
last formation at the back of the throat, except that the 
tongue may turn them feebly into incorrect and incom- 
plete shape. Such delivery, no matter what volume is 
used, becomes unintelligible even at short range, whilst 
articulation, combined with lesser volume, will render 
every word distinct, to the farthest reaches of the 
building. Bad Diction is speech laziness. 


CHAPTER THREE 
ON THE BOARDS 
STANCE, POSTURE AND GESTURE 


HAVING become a perfect elocutionist, the actor may 
be imagined in first contact with his public as a re- 
citer. His reciting repertoire includes selections of 
poetry and prose, dramatic, humorous and fantastic. 
Concert work is most valuable experience to the actor in 
embryo. It gives him confidence and control. It 
tests his nerve, more perhaps than the stage proper. 
Let me give him a hint or two. He is either a good or 
a bad performer. One cannot govern that. But one 
can achieve a correctness of style. 

His Stance should almost invariably be a quarter- 
right turn. Care should be taken however to avoid 
the appearance of being “side-on” to the audience. 
The feet about twelve inches apart, the head turned 
towards front and well lifted, the shoulders well set, 
the figure not stiffly erect, but well poised, the arms 
loosely at the sides. There is reason in this position— 
albeit it is but a basic position, a sort of ‘headquarters.’ 
It may be modified or departed from, but is reverted to. 

With this as the basic position, we give a good “‘line’’ 
to the figure, we achieve “artistic unbalance” as 
opposed to the unattractive ‘‘balance” of the figure 
facing the audience squarely. But the more vital 
advantage is that the feet, being apart (so necessary for 
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the facile movement of the body), placed on the oblique 
from the line of the platform’s edge, lose by perspective 
the ill-effect they would have if the reciter stood 
“square.” Moreover the right hand and arm, as the 
principle agents of Gesture, are set farthest from the 
audience. The gain of this should be apparent. A. 
gesture with the right arm does not now ‘“‘mask” the 
face and hide facial expression, and all right arm 
gestures will lose that touch of preponderance that 
obtains when used generously with the body square, or 
inclined to the left. 

A portrait taken with the sitter stretching out his 
hand towards the camera will result in the picture of 
‘“‘a hand, with something behind it.” Likewise a hand 
continuously stretched towards audience causes a 
vague feeling of irritation, hardly explainable except 
by such comparison. And in laying down this rule of 
position for the reciter, let me at once commend it as 
an article of Stage Technique. 

. Playing Left of stage (always the actor’s left, facing 
audience) the quarter right is the correct basis, while 
on the Right of stage a quarter left is assumed. In 
either case, gestures should be made, where possible, 
with the hand farthest from the audience. 

Kneeling on stage depends on whether. an artist is 
right or left, and the rule is that he kneels on the 
knee that+is nearest audience. An exception may 
often be made, in order to destroy the stark artificiality 
of a number kneeling ‘‘correctly,” the very correctness 
thus becoming too pointed. 

If our methods are “seen through” we offend against 
the main convention of the Acting Craft—that it 
should be the art that conceals art. 

The words “correct basis’’ will of course be read witht 
intelligence, A stage picture often calls for a variation 
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of these basic positions, but they yet indicate the 
general principle. And indeed the rule of gesture 
seems at times only established to be contradicted. 

Yet, the foundation of all gesture that includes a 
movement of an arm, is that the hand should show an 
inclination towards the chest in the upward, downward 
orlateralmovement. As an instance, in pointing to the 
sky with the right hand, the hand should be brought 
up with an inward sweep, so that in travelling upwards 
it almost touches the chest. Continuing its movement, 
the circular sweep of it keeps the hand clear of the 
face ; and the gesture is completed with the arm at full 
length above the right shoulder, the hand falling back 
slightly from the wrist. In descent, the gesture should 
again sweep towards the chest, but care should be 
taken that once a crook of the elbow forwards has 
guided the descent, the hand should FALL and not be 
BROUGHT DOWN to the side, the fall being proved by an 
observable swing of the hand before it finally rests at 
the side. 

The stretching out of a hand in greeting, with the 
words “How are you?’’—is again a gesture that 
should sweep upwards from the side with a slight 
inclination towards the chest, before the hand is 
turned outwards by the wrist. And this inclination 
towards the chest is made the basis of every hand 
gesture. Make experiments, observing this principle, 
and you will see how graceful gestures may be made. 
Even in indicating an object on the ground, the hand 
should rise ever so slightly towards the chest before 
pointing downwards. 

A point so often ignored by Amateurs is that Gesture 
does not merely mean the movement of an arm (there 
are such things, in fact, as Head Gesture, Leg and Foot 
_ Gesture—self 


-explaining terms) but a gesture is only 
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copies when the whole bearing of the figure is in 
‘harmony. So that, with the arm held aloft, the 


fingers stretched, palms inwards, we'll imagine the 
actor is calling to a a standing some distance 
away— 

“Ho there, my coursers four and chariot quick.” 

The eyes in this case do not follow the gesture. The 
upraised hand is “command” but the eyes will seek the 
person ‘“‘commanded” and will therefore be fixed 
“‘distantly’’ on the imaginary servant; enabling the 
audience to visualise beyond the bounds of the stage. 
To support the illusion, the head is held high, and 
“command” is shown still more in the chin thrust 
forward. The figure is strained to its full height, 
almost as if the hand above the right shculder were 
lifting it. The left hand, held away from the side with 
the forearm taut, has its fingers stretched downwards, 
matching the “eagerness” of the fingers of the right 
hand. The left heel will be raised, and the body, lean- 
ing to the right, will be counterpoised by the holding 
of the left arm from the body. There we have a 
Complete Picture or Gesture. 

Subtract from it: let the left hand hang limply at 
the side, drop the left heel to the ground, and let the 
right shoulder sink easily on the frame, and we see 
now, that the right hand held aloft is robbed of all 
potency. 

An actor is sometimes apt to think that Voice and 
Delivery, combined with a few organised gestures, 
constitute his entire necessary equipment. But, so 
far, he is just an automaton. To give but one illustra- 
tion of the wider demands of his craft—if he is expres- 
sing Dejection, the mood should be stamped all over 
him. Fingers will probably be limp and doubled in 
towards the palms, shoulders stooping, head hi sing, 
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sii sagging, and even the toes pointed inwards to the 
smallest degree, help the picture. 


WALKING IN CHARACTER. 
“I know his gast ; ’tts he’’ 


Far too little attention is paid to the simple delinea- 
tion of the probable gait of the character presented. 

One needn’t detail too closely. A close observation 
by the actor, of men of varying types and ages, will 
reveal marked differences in gait and bearing. Notice 
the loose-limbed action of youth, with the careless 
placing of the feet, then the more precise walk of the 
man in the thirties. The limbs of the middle-aged man 
are not so loose in the joints, but the walk is still free 
and precise although the feet are placed rather more 
heavily. A man past his prime has a heavier tread, 
and he has a tendency to crook the knees; and then 
there is, at last, the shuffling lightness of the enfeebled 
septuagenarian. 

Again, actors will find how much of the very character 
of a man is revealed in his walk. <A jaunty. voice and 
manner are not kindred to a heavy tread of weariness ; 
and, to extend the argument, a snow-white wig, and 
the face pale, fete: lined with care-worn furrows, are 
ineffective if ‘‘age’’ does not show in the gait. 

There may ae be a suggestion of “Period” in the 
walk. Not that it is suggested that a man of the 
Tenth Century would greatly differ in his walk from his 
Twentieth Century descendant, but one might strain 
at the possibility of small distinctions, with the same 
regard for detail as would lead us to present the un- 
covered limbs of the Roman wind and sun tanned, and 
not in the paler hue of the modern man, whose ex- 
posed arm or leg is not meant to show customary 
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exposure. In searching for an example of fine detail, 
one might point out that modern footwear generally 
gives a lighter and easier tread, and a greater sureness 
in the walk is the outcome of more even surfaces. So 
much so, that the Townsman certainly walks more 
neatly than his Country Cousin. 

But for true elegance of gait we must probably go 
back to the days of the Regency, and here the neatness, 
and indeed the daintiness of movement, is born of the 
affectation of the times. A method that may be 
successfully adopted in what are widely termed Regency 
Plays, is to touch the ground with the toes first, gliding 
the heels after. And these plays (Sheridan, Gold- 
smith, etc.) must bear out the peculiar characteristics 
of their picturesque period—the days of the Minuet, 
and of the delicately poised rapier, the graceful bow, 
the arrogance, the pride, the foppishness, and the low 
bending over the fair feminine hand. 

Mark this last named courtesy. How often the actor 
offends by lifting his lady’s hand to his lips! His 
hand should raise hers no more than a few inches, 
her fingers resting lightly on the back of his hand, the 
tips caressed between his thumb and first finger, at 
which he stoops to kiss her hand. 

And just as Age, Emotion and Period can be sug- 
gested by the gait and bearing, allowance must be 
made for the supposed calling of the character pre- 
sented. It suffices to insist that the actor, in charac- 
terising, should consider how such-and-such a type, 
belonging to such-and-such a trade, would walk, 
stand, or sit, and whether his carriage would be grace- 
ful, awkward, courageous or diffident, etc.; and 
remember that the hands can be made to talk, and 
that a shrug of the shoulders may be eloquent. 
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TALKING WITH THE HANDS 


The hands of Uriah Heep will always suggest 
*’umbleness and servility.”’ That is acardinal colour. 

But all the finer ‘‘shades,’’ and mere “‘tinting,’’ can be 
supplied by the hands. Hold the hands in front of a 
mirror and watch their reflection. Make the hands 
indicate fear, surprise, strength, weakness, etc., and 
you will be amazed at the speaking power they possess. 


SYNCHRONISATION OF WORDS AND 
GESTURE 


A Gesture should not be seen by the audience as an 
obvious piece of mechanism, nor should the withdraw- 
ing of a gesture, except under particular requirement, 
be nakedly detectable. Let the motion of its retreat be 
obscured by the pursuit of words ensuing, fading one 
gesture into another until a gesture is ““down’”’ without 
your audience being definitely conscious of its descent. 
Gesture should be the unobtrusive accompaniment of 
words, but always the “junior partner.’”’ <A gesture 
must be rightly “‘placed.”’ To illustrate the matter, 
bring the right hand down on a table heavily, giving 
emphasis to the words “I will not.” The hand is 
raised as the ‘“I’’ is spoken, moves with the word 
“‘will,”’ and hits the table as “‘not’’ is spoken. And, at 
all times, gesture must move in sympathy with the 
line delivered, excluding all pedantry but being in 
point of resemblance exactly what musical accompani- 
ment is to a song that is sung. 

“How are you ?’’—the gesture should finish just as 
the word “‘you”’ is spoken. 

“Put it down there’—the speaking of the word 
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“there” is emphasised by the final flick of the pointing 
finger. 

All movement on the stage is in the same category 
as gesture. The idea of synchronisation should 
therefore be attached to movements. As an exercise, 
move across the stage to a door, saying the words, 
‘Let me close the door.” Four steps will “punctuate” 
the first four words, and as the fifth word, “door,” is 
spoken, let the hand seize the door handle. 

Don’t carry the idea to absurd lengths. It is 
merely the basis of a feature of Technique that should 
develop ‘‘finish’”’ and precision. Remember particu- 
larly that all stage trickery is useless if we can ‘‘see the 
works.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE LAWS OF THE STAGE 


THE Stage is a kingdom, and the Producer is its king 
and lord Study the laws that govern “this lstile 
world.” 

The seasoned pro. will call it ““‘knowing the ropes’ — 
knowing the conventions, being wise to the things your 
producer hasn’t time enough to teach, but expects you 
already to know—that is fundamental knowledge. 
And the Temple of Fame is jerry built unless the founda- 
tions are deep. 

Miraculous things happen in Novels—when the 
altogether untutored amateur steps romantically into 
the breach—the famous star being stricken with 
sudden illness—and scores an astounding success ; 
but the true history of the stage has yet to find a parallel. 
It would be an event beyond the reaches of possibility, 
but if it should happen, I should pity the rest of the 
cast—they would endure tortures. 

But suppose the untutored one does what is more 
usual—walks on in the crowd, he soon acquires a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Stage Law. He will for instance 
be able to interpret the following : 


STAGE DIRECTIONS 


“Enter R Ist entrance,”’ or: 
“Enter R lower entrance.” 
The ‘‘R” means “‘Right,”’ and it is the actor’s right 
as he faces the audience. If the “‘set’’ has more than 
25 
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one entrance on the right, they number from the 
footlights. Hence “Ist entrance’’ will mean probably 
a door on the actor’s right, and nearest the audience. 
(“Lower entrance’ is analogous.) 

“2nd entrance” or “‘up right” will be further ‘‘up 
stage.” 

Footlights, sometimes called ‘‘The Floats’’ after 
their original form, are ‘“‘down stage,” so that a ‘‘down 
stage’”’ direction means a move towards the footlights, 
just as “get up stage’’ would mean move away from 
them. 

In any case, don’t play too near the footlights, or 
your boots are the only things illuminated, and you are 
sadly ‘‘out of the picture.’’ 

One might have the direction—“‘Exit L Ist entrance.” 
The L means actor’s left, and ‘“‘lst entrance’ has been 
explained. 

XRC means—‘‘Cross to Right Centre’ or in other 
words, move to a point that is just to the right of 
stage centre, and usually a little up stage. 

“Come down LC” should now explain itself. 

To cross the stage BELOW another character, (and 
crossing BELOW is nearly always the correct proce- 
dure) you should cross him on the footlights’ side. 
To cross ABOVE him, you will pass between him and the 
back of stage. 


TURNING AND CROSSING 


Unless by special direction you must do otherwise, 
you should always “‘turn in.”’ For example—you have 
crossed to the lower R corner of stage, at which point 
you are required to turn and cross to C. You should 
(almost obviously) make a left turn, and not a right- 
about turn. Likewise from the L corner of stage you 
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would make a right turn and not a left-about. All 
turns preserve the same principle. 

Any movement by you while another character is 
speaking, is liable to distract, and a very bad fault 
indeed is to “‘cross’’ another character while he is 
speaking. You may “cross’’ him while speaking a line 
yourself, crossing BELOW him, but in this case be 
careful to keep the face in the direction in which you 
are moving, turning your face to him as the final word 
or words are spoken and the cross is completed. If 
you turn your face to him as you are crossing it makes 
the cross utterly unnatural. 

If you are told you are ‘“‘masking”’ or “‘covering’’ it 
means that you are standing in front of another 
artist so that he or she cannot be seen by the audience ; 
and you will appreciate the point that the stage is 
viewed from many angles, and that although you may 
not be “‘masking’’ anyone from the viewpoint of the 
Circle, you may be obstructing badly where other parts 
of the house are concerned. 

‘Facing up stage’’—your head will be turned from 
the footlights. 

“Facing down stage’’—your head is turned towards 
footlights. 

“Break up that line’’—is a common expression used 
by the producer. It applies when the grouping on the 
stage has become too unnaturally regular, and the 
producer is aiming at having it ‘‘broken up” to a less 
“balanced”’ effect. 


STAGE ETIQUETTE 


So much for the more common of stage directions, 
and, for the rest, bear in mind that your producer is, for 
the period of rehearsals, in supreme command. Obe- 
dience to him is not servility but the dignified recogni- 
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tion that the strictest of discipline is necessary to the 
good of the show. Moreover, it is two to one on your 
producer being in the right. If he is seeing the re- 
hearsal from the front, as he should be, he is in a much 
better position to judge of the general effect than you 
are from the “‘wings’’ or from the stage itself. 

Leave all argument until the end of the rehearsal, 
and then be sure that it is your business before offering 
any comment. 

In all cases the actor, if he has breeding, will observe 
the etiquette of the Business. 

Give your Stage Manager his position. If, through 
inadvertence, you have ‘“‘let down’’ a scene or a situa- 
tion, your apology is due to him, even before regrets are 
offered to any fellow artist affected by your blunder. 
If a complaint (strictly relative to the play) is to be 
made, it is made to your Stage Manager, and it is not 
your province to seek to correct a fellow artist. 

Keep to the letter and the spirit of a contract. 
You are playing in “‘the best show going”’ and with the 
“best artists possible’’—at any rate until the “run” or 
tour is over. Loyalty is a decent thing—and it is 
policy as well. , 

Most theatrical contracts require an artist to be in 
the theatre half an hour before the show. If he is an 
artist, he will be. 

The call boy’s “Half an hour, please’ should be 
acknowledged with “‘Thanks,’’ and your Dresser is a 
human being to be treated as such. If the Dresser’s 
job is to serve other artists besides yourself, don’t 
monopolise him or bribe him with frequent “tips” to 
give you preference of treatment. The list of ‘“Don’ts” 
might be extended interminably, but let me leave the 
subject thus: An actor may be “anything”’ on stage— 
he should always be a white man “‘off.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 
ELEMENTARY TECHNIQUE 


IT is somewhat difficult to draw a line between what is 
mere Stage Trickery and that which may be dignified 
by the name ‘Technique.’ Certain it is that the 
Actor should have at his command all the “‘tricks of his 
trade’; and what may be called Technique is little 
more than the artistic application of all device that 
helps to create and sustain the illusion. 

Many great artists have a technique that is all their 
own. Technique does not constitute genius, but 
acting genius must rest to some extent upon technique. 
But beyond all technical knowledge, there is that 
mysterious something which we call ‘“personality.”’ 
Without that, supreme technique is useless, and yet 
it is a thing not to be imparted, not to be learnt. It 
is the Heaven sent gift that gives the possessor a natural 
rank above all his fellows. With it all it is a gift not 
rare; it is rather a neglected force that withers and 
decays through lack of exercise, restricted by the difh- 
dence that will not venture it. Modern theatrical 
methods do not encourage its growth, and the producer 
who reduces his artists to ‘‘pulp”’ prior to re-creating 
them to his liking, gets what he deserves—a ‘“‘mario- 
nette show.’’ In the West End quite commonly we 
have about nine such shows for every one in which 
artists are allowed to act. 

It is indeed difficult to define personality. It is a 
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magnetic influence by which an artist “gets hold” of 
his audience, compelling them to “go with him” 
wherever he may choose to travel. Quite commonly 
an artist has the ability to “grip’’ his audience in the 
delivery of certain lines, or perhaps throughout a 
scene, but that is craft far removed from the potent 
force of personality. 

Indeed any actor should be able to acquire this trick 
of “‘gripping’”’ an audience. More often than not it is 
but a fine discretion in the use of voice, gesture and 
pace; for we should know that nothing “loses” an 
audience so quickly as anything that tends to mono- 
tony. Hence, keep the “drama” of the play moving, 
and don’t risk “‘losing’’ your audience by the conse- 
quential utterance of lines of minor importance. If 
there are no valleys there can’t be mountains, and if 
there is no calm there can’t be tempest. Let your 
discretion afford contrasts. 


ELOCUTIONARY TRICKS 


To “colour” a word is to draw from it its fullest 
beauty, value, or significance, sometimes even its 
harshness and ugliness. The slight ‘‘spreading” of a 
vowel or sibilant may produce a distinctive effect, and 
on rare occasion the complete distortion of a word to 
produce a startling “colour’’ is permissible. 

“His lilies were wild and staring’’—the distortion of 
theWword “eyes” almost compels a vision of wide- 
opened, staring eyes. 

Notice how an author will often suggest to his 
artists, by writing “‘Y-e-e-s’’ for a hesitating “‘Yes.” 
Incidentally, authors are too apt to instruct the actor 
in dialect by the use of phonetic spelling. They are 
wasting their own and the actors’ time. An actor can 
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either speak a dialect or he cannot. If he can, he 
just captures it by a knack, and phonetic spelling 
doesn’t give it him. It is rather more likely to lead 
him astray. I don’t think I ever heard a Scotsman say 
“A mon’s a mon.” It would sound much more like 
“Uh mahnsz uh mahn.”’ But the author has created 
the word ‘‘mon’”’ for the stage Scotsman ; and one hears 
the unconvincing recital of alleged dialect without 
regard for what is far more important—the peculiar 
inflections which go with the various brogues. 

A good dialect actor will not only get exact sound 
interpretations but correct inflections as well. Usually 
he is a touring actor and has had actual acquaintance 
with the people he imitates. 

Read the part of Fluellen (shall we think this is 
“Llewellyn’”’ attempted phonetically?) in Henry V, 
and see if the bare reading, without the right inflec- 
tions, can convey the Welshman. 


PAUSE 


Honour the memory of a famous name, and make the 
Pause part of your stock-in-trade. 

But a Pause is not a silent ‘‘gap’”’ between phrases. 
It must be ‘“‘filled in’ with facial expression, delicate 
gesture, or a movement that “spans” it. It is a trick 
that wants courage, confidence, complete assurance, 
and a perfect sensing, so that it lasts not a second too 
long. Usually if the pause breaks a line, the last stote 
of the voice before the pause must be an “‘inconclusive” 
one. Otherwise the pause will lose all effect. For 
example: “I ---- will not.” We suggest here that 
the pause is to convey the gathering determination of a 
witness, ending in his refusal to betray a friend. 
Quite obviously the “I” will not have a downward 
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inflection, but a ‘‘carrying-on’”’ tendency. It is a 
simple example but should make plain both the impor- 
tance of the correct note before the pause, and the value 
of the pause itself. Without the “filling in’’ expression 
of the face, no purpose is served by disconnecting the 
words. 


PACE 


Differentiate carefully between the terms used 
theatrically, ‘“Tempo”’ and ‘‘Speed.”’ The latter means 
definitely a quickened delivery. ‘‘Tempo”’ is the 
maintaining of a particular tension, often calling for the 
suggestion of speed rather than speed itself. An artist 
may ‘dwell’ a little on a line of special worth, but he 
must then ‘catch up’ to preserve tempo, running 
lightly over less important lines, only steadying again 
in order to “‘register’’ some other important phrase or 
word. 


IMPORTANT DETAILS 


Be quick on cues. There should be almost a ‘‘dove- 
tailing’ of the lines spoken by the various characters 
ina play. A scene loses all its vitality if those dreadful 
gaps occur between cue and responding speech ; 
unless of course some purpose is served by answering 
“after a pause,’ but in that case, facial play, movement 
or gesture takes the place of words, so that actually 
there is no gap. 

Keep the scene moving: In speaking a line imme- 
diately prior to an exit, contrive to get near the exit, 
so that as soon as your last word is spoken, you are 
“off.’”’ A long clumping walk across the stage after 
your exit line has been spoken ‘‘drops” the scene, and 
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imposes on those left on stage the task of lifting it up 
again. 

Look ahead. If, in a few moments, you are to 
“sit in chair R of table’ notice by an undetected side 
glance how the chair is placed, so that you will get 
there when the time comes, quickly and neatly. Sup- 
posing you are now above table, up stage L, the table 
being C, the natural cross will probably be behind table. 
But we'll imagine there is a particular need for the 
cross to be made below table. Anticipate this require- 
ment. Change your position sufficiently, that the 
cross you make presently below table is the natural 
Cross. 

Often one should feel the position of a chair unob- 
trusively with the back of the leg. A dramatic moment 
may be ruined by the actor taking even a fleeting 
glance at a chair, in the ‘‘safety first” habit, before sitting 
on it. He would in real life, but, I remind you again, 
acting does not present real life, but a realistic impres- 
sion of life. 

Be careful as to the presence and the handiness of all 
Hand Props. ‘The readiness 1s all.’ Don’t hang upa 
scene while you fumble in your pockets for a coin, 
letter or notebook. We'll suppose that a photograph 
has to be produced dramatically at a given moment. 
If you can achieve it without giving the audience a 
notion of what is coming, get your fingers quietly 
round the photograph that is lodging in your pocket, 
and feel it clear of any cling of the lining. The ‘‘mo- 
ment” may be spoilt utterly if that photograph doesn’t 
come out in a flash, crisply and cleanly. 
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THE FOURTH WALL 


An actor should at all times recognise the Fourth 
Wall Principle. He should think of the lined foot- 
lights as the fourth wall of the room he inhabits, 
and only in certain exterior scenes should he permit 
himself to play out freely towards audience, and then 
not at the cost of turning a side face or the back of the 
head to the character addressed. 

The Fourth Wall idea was made delightful use of in 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back.’’ Then, it will 
be remembered, chairs were grouped round a curb and 
fire-brasses set right down by the footlights in centre of 
stage. The audience saw the room as it were through 
the fireplace, the contrivance, at the same time, 
giving the players sitting round the fire, a legitimate 
cause for facing audience. I have known Hamlet 
“see the ghost’ in the Queen’s Closet Scene, ‘‘some- 
where in the amphitheatre,’ the ghost speaking his 
lines from a concealed position at the back of pit or 
circle. In the Lists Scene, Richard II, the Heralds 
may quite reasonably declaim direct to the audience, 
suggesting the audience as being the actual onlookers 
on the farther side of the Tilting Field. 

Generally speaking however, to “play it to the 
audience’ is to come completely “‘out of the picture.” 

The “playing to audience’’ method is used exten- 
sively on the Music Hall Stage, but there, there is 
reason and excuse for it : in the restricted time allowed 
for an “‘act” there is a greater need to get quick con- 
tact with an audience. Besides the assortment of 
‘turns’ makes imperative this more direct method of 
securing your “atmosphere.” 

But in the Theatre, everything is calculated to gain 
and keep ‘“‘atmosphere” and the direct “playing to 
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audience” becomes grotesque and inartistic. In an 
Interior Scene, an actor guilty of it, is pouring out his 
sentiments upon a Wall, and that should tell him how 
much sense or reason there is in the habit. 

At the same time there is the obvious necessity of 
playing as much as possible towards your audience, 
without focalising the amphitheatre. In consequence, 
to this end, everything should be done to naturalise 
the playing in this direction. Hence, if a character you 
are addressing is level with you, or only a trifle below 
you on the stage, as you face this character, the 
audience sees little but your profile. But (assuming 
in this case you are on the right of the person addressed) 
if you bring the left foot down, and speak as it were 
over your left shoulder, the audience sees your full 
face, turning naturally to your left, instead of un- 
naturally to your right—your only means of playing 
towards your audience unless you change front. 

In ‘The Wandering Jew,’’ Matheson Lang made 
effective use of this technical device during the Inqui- 
sition Scene, playing to the Inquisitors, down L, speak- 
ing mainly over his left shoulder. Thus, while the 
audience got a lot of the full face picture, there was 
never a palpable “playing out’ to them. 

And Stage Technique must always subscribe to this 
principle. Production and team work combined must 
ensure that important lines can be spoken with the 
speaker more “up stage’ than the character addressed. 
For instance, from centre of stage, a player is to deliver 
an important passage. Stage instinct should guide 
the player addressed to get “down stage’ and to turn 
in to the speaker. This will ensure the speaker’s 
direction of delivery natural, and still towards the 
audience. 
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RECEPTION OF LINES 


The effect of a line depends upon two things—how it 
is spoken, and how it is received. I need only give a 
simple example. An angry parent says to his son— 
“You're lying—you are a cheat, a sneak and a scoun- 
drel !’’ As the innocent son does not deserve this, and 
loves his parent despite these insults, the father’s 
words must “stab” him. If the player of the ‘“‘son’”’ 
remains unmoved, he “‘lets down’’ the man who plays 
the “‘father.’’ The reception of lines is as vital as the 
proper delivery of them, and an art as difficult to 
acquire ; for at all times when on the stage you should 
realise the natural effect of all lines spoken, even if 
they are not addressed to you. Use discretion, how- 
ever, and don’t let your ‘‘silent acting’ obtrude so that 
it captures too much attention. It is simply there in 
case the onlooker’s eyes.should search the stage. 


LIMELIGHT 


I will call the next trick—‘‘Handing out the Lime- 
light.”” It is explained quite easily. If you are play- 
ing the part of a servant, probably you don’t matter in 
the léast as far as the real plot of the play is concerned. 
Play the part badly, or be badly made up (string up 
the actors who slack in a small part) and the part is 
made unpleasantly conspicuous to the detriment of the 
play. But if keenness and enthusiasm lead you to give 
the part undue weight and importance, you are just as 
much a sinner. It is a small part: keep it a small 
part, so that the ‘“‘limelight’”’ (in other words, the con- 
centrated attention of the audience) is kept on the 
people in the play who really matter. Blot yourself 
out, turn your back to audience, get into the shadows, 
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almost anything at all times rather than snatch any of 
the limelight from the player who is unfolding impor- 
tant ‘“‘plot” or speaking intricate lines which need the 
undivided attention of the house. 

This stage trick is part and parcel of the sense an 
actor should possess of being conscious, every moment, 
of his position on stage, and of how he fits the 
picture. The days are past when the actor “‘lost 
himself’ in a part. In those days, he lost his audience 
as well. The newer technique is to be in complete 
control, conscious of everything you do, and, knowing 
the make-up of all emotions, be in the ‘“‘skin of the 
part,’’ simulating by an exact science, and keeping an 
eye on the chart and compass. An actor “lost” ina 
paroxysm of grief cannot detect that faintest sign of 
restlessness ‘“‘out there.” If he could, his ‘grief’ 
would have shorter life, and the favour of his patrons a 
longer. 


CHAPTER™ SIX 
MORE STAGE TRICKS 
THE SECRET OF PROMPTING 


ONE concerns that friend and foe of actors, the Promp- 
ter. 
However much we may sigh for the time when the 
actor, giving a little more thought to his work, and 
having a little less regard for the social roundabout and 
publicity stunts, may make silent the voice of the 
Prompter heard in the land ; in these decadent days of 
dramatic art, the Prompter is as essential to the show 
as the leading man—and probably says more. Anda 
Prompter who knows his job is an acquisition to any 
show. He doesn’t require a mass of tricks, but just a 
few, to make him the Prompter par excellence. 

To begin with, he should not be heard from the 
front. He should make use of a particular brand of 
“stage whisper” that will “‘carry”’ to the halting player, 
and fade out in the opposite wing. He should be able 
to throw his voice accurately. But his chief virtue as a 
Prompter will be his ability to distinguish between a 
pause and a “‘dry-up.” Not an easy thing to fix the 
difference. For the first instinct of the actor “‘drying’”’ 
is to conceal the fault. He knows that a pause pro- 
perly “‘filled’’ will ‘‘carry it,” if, before the pause grows 
too lengthy, he can recover himself, or get his line 
from the prompt corner. So at the outset he gives the 
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“exhibition” of a pause. It is only a Prompter with a 
good stage sense can note the difference—can see the 
faint look of fear and blankness in the eyes; and givea 
prompt just before the dry-up ‘‘shrieks.” 

The Prompter should be reading the script about a 
line ahead of the players—and listen. The instant 
voices cease his eyes should flash to the stage, while 
on the tip of his tongue he has ready the line succeed- 
ing the last one spoken. Never should a line be given 
as a prompt until the Prompter has first looked towards 
the players. And even then he must have a genius for 
judging whether or not a prompt is needed. Nothing 
is more maddening to the actor than to have the 
Prompter “dogging his heels,’ hurling a prompt 
indiscriminately the moment he “‘hears a silence.” 

A Prompter with a quick brain can often give a 
prompt in one essential word. 

“I pray your honour pardon me—oh, pardon.” 

Personally I should more appreciate the prompt of 
the one word “Pardon” than to be given the four 
words, “I pray your honour.”’ And it has less chance 
of being detected from the front. 

A prompt should be withheld until the latest half- 
second. Always give the actor the fullest chance of 
pulling himself out of the trouble. If the company 
through some blunder gets into an appalling tangle, 
the Prompter’s guide must be Resource before Exact- 
ness. The Scene must be saved, and the Prompter 
who, at any cost, insists upon their going back and 
speaking every line, is usually only adding to the 
muddle. He should rather think quickly and bril- 
liantly, give an imperative prompting for all the 
speeches that contain ‘“‘plot’—and let the rest 
go. 

But he can reckon that the actor is nearly always 
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resourceful enough to improvise and get the “sense” 
of the scene over. There is no need therefore for the 
Prompter to get unduly excited. 

The most common failing in the actor, driven by 
desperate necessity to improvise, is that the quickly 
invented line he speaks is spoken with a suspicion of 
timidity, and doesn’t match the firmness of the rest of 
his delivery. In this case it advertises itself as not 
being in the script. Improvisations spoken boldly 
enough, the actor not flustered, have a first class chance 
of passing unnoticed. 

There is real cunning too in the way an experienced 
player will sometimes conceal a momentary break- 
down. In the middle of a speech his memory fails— 
he pauses. A moment later he has remembered, and 
continues his speech. After another word or two, 
however, he pauses again—this time with deliberate 
intent. A few more words—and again a pause. No 
audience can see through the trick, and the first— 
quite unintentional—pause, lying so close to the others, 
is accepted as ‘“‘good coin.”’ 

In rather similar fashion, a sudden fit of coughing or 
laughing may just give the player time to recover his 
memory, but it is a clumsy expedient at the best and 
does not often deceive. 

Whatever you do, if you dry up, don’t stand looking 
hke a dummy figure, but play for time. I remember 
“drying” badly on a first night. Without any hesitation 
I crossed the stage, offered a cigarette and a light to 
the “heavy”? man, saying in an undertone, ‘‘What’s 
next ?’’ (We had no prompter in those days.) As I 
lit his cigarette, he gave me my line, and we carried on, 
the audience blissfully unconscious of anything having 
gone wrong, and even finding special significance in 
the cigarette business that had been improvised. 
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Mostly while something goes on happening, a dry up 
will not be noticed. 


STAGE MANAGEMENT 


I suppose Stage Management is the most strenuous 
and least enviable job in the theatres. Yet your 
stage manager generally seems to thrive on hard work. 
He is moreover but representative of his calling. 
There are not many work-shy members of the Acting 
Profession, and there is no trade or business that 
works harder. But to return to the Stage Manager. 
The scope of his work is of course varied by circum- 
stance. He may have an assistant under him, and a 
stage director over him. Again, he may have entire 
responsibility. But, generally speaking, either in 
amateur or professional production, his is the undis- 
puted government of the stage during the performance 
of the play. He should merit and demand implicit 
obedience and discipline. He is usually hated by the 
slacker and respected by the worker. 

Demanding the uttermost of his artists when in 
action, he should be considerate when the means afford. 
As an instance, Rehearsal Calls can so often be detailed, 
giving the different times at which the particular acts 
are being taken, thus saving the time of those not 
concerned. This organisation of rehearsals (of course 
not always feasible by any means) will certainly re-act 
to the benefit of the show, giving artists more time to 
study or to rest. A tired company does not often give 
a bright show. 

A Stage Manager should be strictly impartial in his 
dealings with all members of the company, should 
keep good time, and require it of others, should avoid 
officiousness but not be afraid to rule. The full 
technical side of his work is far too big a subject for 
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inclusion here, but one or two useful observances will 
bear the mention. The habit of calling ‘‘Going up” 
just before ringing up the curtain, is a good one. It 
prevents any chance of the ragged opening of an act, 
when artists are not quite prepared. Be sure that all 
the openers of an act are in position, and people with 
early entrances ready. If the curtain is taken up with 
an artist “‘missing,”’ although most likely the artist is 
at fault, the Stage Manager has committed a further 
fault in ringing up without him, since it is a Stage 
Manager’s job to present the show as perfectly as 
possible. 

Never, as Stage Manager, rely too much on memory. 
A reference to a Scene or Property Plot is a matter of 
moments, and may prevent disaster. 

Keep silence in the wings at all costs. 

Keep cool when things go wrong. ‘“Temperamental 
ravings” never achieve anything. 

Consider that there is a fine art in taking the curtain 
up at exactly the right moment, still more in bringing 
it down again just at the auspicious second. Show- 
manship yet believes in ‘‘as many calls as possible’ 
at the end of the show. We won’t debate the matter, 
but if a Stage Manager gets this instruction, he should 
remember that the “‘game is up” if there is an obvious 
snatching of calls. So he must learn to judge the 
“depth” of the applause to a nicety, withholding every 
succeeding call to the last point of safety. But the 
curtain should not go up on applause that seems 
finally weakening. Keep it down and see if the 
applause revives. If it does not, get the house lights 
up on the instant, or it will be apparent that you were 
hoping for another. While the applause is strong, use 
the quick up and down call. Invariably it ‘‘teases”’ the 
house into asking for more. 
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Besides it looks more modest—and that is “letting 
the cat out of the bag’’ with a vengeance. The best 
hint I can give to a “Showman” facing his audience, is 
“Assume a modesty if you have it not.”” A player who 
too obviously connives at his welcome, loses the very 
popularity he aims at. So we set down as a thing of 
Policy—this assumption of a modest demeanour, 
realising that the true sense of modesty is ingrained in 
the sincere artist, and that, to him, there is but a thin 
line between Good Showmanship, and an immoderate 
Self-conceit. 

My catalogue of Stage Tricks does not pretend to be 
an exhaustive one, but before closing my survey, I 
would like to give prominence to a few other hints that 
may be found useful. 


STAGE STRUGGLES 


Fights and struggles on the stage should be accom- 
plished by a minimum of actual physical force. A 
blow is struck with simulated violence. It should be 
an easy matter for artist “‘struck”’ to stagger back. A 
unity of movements is all that is required to suggest the 
sternest of struggles. 


STAGE FALLS 


Stage falls are nearly all a matter of confidence. A 
front fall in slow motion would show the artist first 
kneeling on one knee, then falling forward, throwing out 
his hands and stretching the leg not knelt on. The 
hands hitting the stage provide the terrifying sound of 
a heavy fall. A back fall is achieved by quickly 
placing the right leg behind, and to the left of, the left 
leg. Sink on the right knee, then throw the body 
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back (hunching the shoulders, further to break the 
fall) and bring the chin towards the chest. Hit the 
stage with left hand (the right hand is helping to break 
the fall) and bring a heel down heavily. 


CROWD AND TEAM WORK 


Shouts of Crowd. If but meant to represent a 
confused murmuring or clamour, these shouts should 
“overlap” or be spoken simultaneously, if they are to 
gain a natural effect. This slight overlapping of lines 
may be, in fact, used to advantage more generally, 
especially where tense dialogue occurs in a scene, but 
care must be taken not to obscure vital points. 

Topping a Crowd. If you are called upon to speak 
against a Crowd, (example, the Forum Scene in Cesar) 
“get above’ the interrupting shouts, by holding on to 
the first word of your line that arrests the interruption. 
““Spread”’ this first word sufficiently to give the Crowd 
a chance to “‘die down.’’ Your speech then continues 
without the risk of its meaning being lost. A sudden 
cessation of the interrupting shouts would appear un- 
natural whereas if you speak right on through the 
noise, half your speech is lost before the natural fading 
of volume can be realised. If your first word cannot 
be lengthened enough, keep ‘‘spreading’’ so as to 
ensure that anything of importance is spoken in com- 
parative quiet. 


“Into a thousand parts divide one man.” 


If you are a member of a small crowd that must 
appear a large one, keep your distance from your 
neighbours. <A few artists herded together can only 
suggest a small group, especially if little movement is 
made. Fill the stage by keeping distances, and move. 
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In stage dialogue there should rarely be an abrupt 
change of key. Though the responsibility passes 
from one player to another, a connected though undu- 
lating tone-wave must be sustained, and in building up 
to a climax, there must be a studied development from 
the note of the cue, in the speech that follows; and 
although subsequently your inflections may rise and 
fall at your discretion, there must be a gathering 
power or intensity until the climax is reached. If a 
vigorous speech on a rising inflection is answered by a 
speech that breaks in on a lower register, the tone- 
wave is disconnected. The combining voices should 
descend or ascend by easy gradients from higher to 
lower register and vice versa, and should not take 
a sudden drop or upward jump. 

Comedy parts need special handling. Don’t laugh 
at your own humour and don’t “‘beg”’ the audience to 
laugh. In other words, don’t make it plain that you 
are waiting for a laugh, but rather give the suggestion 
that you are anxious to rush on to the next point. 
This particularly applies in the playing of farce, which 
should go at top speed. Check the half-laugh in the 
audience by pressing on until you can score a point 
with the whole house laughing together. 

Don’t “gag,” or at least don’t make it a regular 
practice. Sometimes there is real inspiration in a gag, 
but a comedian who Is always striving to add to his part 
usually succeeds in upsetting the balance of a play. 
These “‘solo’”’ performers should leave the “Legit.” and 
go on the Halls, where they will soon discover whether 
they are cleverer than the Authors they were always 
trying to improve upon. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
STUDY OF PARTS 
METHODS 


THE Study of Parts is a subject which I approach with 
some timidity. Try as we may, it is impossible to set 
down any precise formula. For instance, I should 
myself learn a part late at night—in the hours when the 
milkman ceases from troubling and the baker is at rest. 
Then one can concentrate. [J have never very success- 
fully studied a part in the open. I find that the mind 
gets off the part as often as the eye catches some 
minutely detractive object, or influences of sun and air 
draw one from any studious pursuit. During the day, 
indoors, there is always the chance of callers, and the 
certainty of disturbing sounds—even the noises of the 
street faintly echoing, all helping to prevent the mood 
of concentration that the part demands. Yet, if I set 
down that the golden rule is to learn your parts at night 
and in the small hours, it would be anathema to a 
person differently constituted—the player whose con- 
stant plea is—‘‘Give me the open air, a tramp across 
country, and the sunshine; I’ll mutter my lines as I 
tramp along, and come back, after ten miles -healthy 
walking into the bargain, dead-letter perfect. Get to 
sleep early and rest your brain. It will work better in 
the morning in consequence!’’ Truly, his seems a 
saner and more attractive method, if one can forego the 
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advantage that comes of speaking aloud the lines you 
are learning, experimenting with inflection and gesture, 
etc. And I have known these open-air lovers, after 
basking in the “‘Sun”’ all day, come back not knowing a 
line. 

At all events, theorising about the different methods 
doesn’t do the trick, and the only recommendation is 
that you should adopt the plan that suits you best. 

I therefore write on the subject of the study of parts 
only in the hope that whatever suggestions I give will 
be freely used or rejected. But whatever method is 
pursued, the result must be that the part is absorbed 
so fully that the lines will come automatically. You 
must be, as we say in the Business, “‘rotten perfect”’ 
on lines. During performance, every time one has to 
search for a line, it must take a little from the value of 
one’s show. 

I think nearly all fellow-artists will agree that parts 
are mostly learnt by visualising or the “‘photographing”’ 
of the pages in one’s mind. This seems evident by the 
fact that an actor is often heard at rehearsal to make 
such a remark as—‘‘Oh, yes, of course, that speech is on 
the next page’’—on an occasion when he has spoken 
lines too early and has been corrected. 

And I suppose that what actually happens is that the 
eye captures all principal features as we simply look at 
a page. So that, later, in our mind’s eye, we see the 
length of a speech, its placing on the page, and exactly 
where it is interpolated with stage direction; and 
having got the photographic outline of the part, the 
filling in of the detail of actual words is comparatively 
easy. Let the amateur try this method. He will 
find it serves him as well, if not better, than laborious 
study, word by word, and line by line. A Painter ora 
Sculptor will strive first for ‘‘general mass.” 
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Speak your lines aloud as you learn them. You then 
both “‘hear’’ and ‘‘see’’ them, and their retention is more 
sure. 

Personally I always learn my parts in “chunks’’— 
endeavouring to “‘outline’’ and ‘‘fill in’ about six pages 
at a time, plodding rather carefully through speeches of 
any length, and letting the odd lines come at first by a 
kind of instinct, being content meantime if I catch but 
their right meaning. As the part takes shape, it is 
extraordinary how many of the shorter speeches seem 
already planted in your mind, and it would appear a 
waste of time to pay too much attention to them at the 
outset. The true explanation is that once you have 
“roughed out’’ the part and got the entire hang of it, 
you will find that so many of its speeches have a 
bearing one upon another, and sometimes the learning 
of a single line may give you the “‘drift’’ of a dozen. 

An intense spell of real concentration should ‘“‘con- 
quer’ almost any part in about six hours. Actors’ 
stories of how parts of 100 pages and more have been 

learnt ‘‘over a cup of tea’’ are rather like Angling 
Stories in their relation to truth. But with the right 
determination behind the effort a good deal can be 
achieved on occasion. I remember learning the part of 
Othello one Sunday evening sufficiently well to ‘go 
through without my book”’ on Monday morning; or 
again I remember “going on” for Holmes in “‘Sherlock 
Holmes” with but one rehearsal, and having learnt the 
part overnight. These things are common to the lot 
of the actor working Repertory or Stock, whereas in 
Portable Theatres with a change of bill nightly, 
complete performances are mainly clever improvisa- 
tion. Certainly, playing in Stock, often giving two 
shows a week, one never troubled to ‘“‘learn’’ a part of 
fitteen pages or under. One simply read it through 
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and chanced it. Not that this indicated slackness. A 
small part is the only ‘‘rest’’ a Stock Actor gets, and he 
has the alternative of “‘resting’’ where he can—and 
getting through the Season, or of breaking down, 
perhaps to “enjoy” a long unwelcome holiday. 

If a part really “has you beat”’ try writing out Cues 
only, and then try to fill in your speeches between the 
Cue lines. There is a peculiar advantage in this as it 
makes you familiar with your cues. 

Mark in your part, DURING rehearsals and not after- 
wards, all “‘positions’’ and ‘“‘crosses’’ given you by 
producer. ‘‘Position’’ will often give you your line, 
just as a line will usually give you ‘‘position.”’ 


HINTS ON APPLICATION 


Having learnt your part, exercise it and experiment 
with it, until you are satisfied that its delivery is 
natural, has meaning, and the fullest required value. 
If you can, be heard through the part by a friend. 
You may find it helpful. But explain to your friend 
first whether you are just “roughing out”’ the part, or 
trying to get it exact to the last word. He may be your 
friend afterwards—if the part is not too long—but his 
is a trying ordeal. 

While studying your part, make a list of all the 
Hand Props. that you will be responsible for. This 
list prepared, put it on your dressing room table. If 
you “go on” without some particular Hand Prop. you 
may ruin ascene. It is your business to look after all 
your own Hand Properties, and you don’t blame the 
stage manager if he doesn’t remind you about them. 
The presence of Hand Props. is often more important 
than the presence of lines. I have been “‘stabbed”’ by 
the THUMB of a ‘““Heavy Man” who had forgotten his 
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dagger. The murderous assault should have provided 
a thrill, but the house treated it as a thrill of the wrong 
kind. And then, are we not so tired of the unseen (and 
indeed non-existent) “coin” that passes gingerly from 
hand to hand. 

Glance at your list of Hand Props. before every 
entrance. It should be prominent on your dressing 
table—among other things appertaining to the “‘paint 
and the powder.” This brings us to make-up. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
MAKE-UP 


AGAIN, there can be no hard and fast rules. One 
actor will get his effects one way, one another, each 
with good results—and Results are the Proof of the 
Pudding. (I do not of course refer to the ‘‘young 
blancmanges”’ forming on the face after a too generous 
use of cornflour as powder.) All the same, there are a 
-few important points that are generally acceptable. 


MATERIALS 

First—get a lot of grease paints—of all colours. 
You will only need to USE a few, but the rest will look 
so pretty on your dressing room table, and “‘foolish 
virgins” will be so glad to borrow them. 

The Leichner Paint is much used, and there are 
many other well known brands. Gustave makes a good 
paint, Woolworths and Boots supply nearly all theatri- 
cal requisites, and these firms, having many branches, 
get a good deal of patronage from touring companies. 

POWDER.—The old pro. uses the cheapest obtainable 
—Violet Powder, Fuller’s Earth, a mixture of both, 
or cornflour. And it is doubtful if the more expensive 
powders are more serviceable. 

GREASE, OR THEATRICAL CREAM.—There are many 
such preparations on the market—for removing paint 
and make-up—well advertised, or recommended by 
their extensive use in the profession. There are also 
the cheaper commodities that serve the purpose: 
coco-butter, coconut oil, and olive oil. Even clarified 
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lard is sometimes used. (Apply boiling water to a 
bulk of lard in a basin. When it cools, the lard so- 
lidifies again, now free of impurities that would hurt 
the skin. Add essence of Bergamot to destroy odour.) 

SPIRIT GuM.—For affixing moustaches and beards— 
may be purchased with other theatrical supplies. If 
you are run out of it and can’t obtain, go to a colour 
stores and get some white hard spirit varnish. It will 
answer well. 

CREPE Hair.—Used as an alternative to the mounted 
beard or moustache—is purchased with other supplies. 


PAINTING THE FACE 


Grease the face before applying the paint, 

Or 

Don’t grease the face before applying the paint. 

Some do. Some don’t. 

It is a matter of preference. 

If you do, do it sparingly, and rub the face lightly 
with a towel afterwards. If your face is too much 
greased, the paints will run too fluently. That is 
fairly obvious. The most important item of make-up 
is the Groundwork. In the Profession, it is common 
to use a No. 5 paint for Groundwork. Streak the face 
with the paint, and then use the hands to spread it 
evenly over all the surface, fading it into the neck. 
This done, your face is a pale yellow. And your subse- 
quent plan of ‘building’ on the groundwork is a 
matter of taste, discretion and circumstance. 

No. 6 paint will give you the parchment-like effect of 
age. “High light” with No. 5 or No. 20. 

No.7 paint gives a dark brown colouring. 

Add No. 7 and then No. 8 to the No. 5 groundwork, 
and the effect is Swarthy and Tanned. 
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Add No. 9 only to the No. 5 groundwork, and you 
have a fresh reddish complexion. 

No. 8$ is a paler flesh tint, popular principally be- 
cause it ‘‘spreads’” well, and doesn’t therefore need a 
groundwork paint. In this it does not resemble the 
heavier colours. They need a basis. 

Experiment with your paints, using many combina- 
tions, always building on No. 5 or even a lighter paint, 
and see what results you get. Don’t be afraid of 
improbable combinations. The mixing-in of a little 
Dark Blue in a make-up will give a kind of “grey 
strength”’ to the face—and there are other unorthodox 
touches one can introduce. This apart altogether 
from Specialities, for which the following hints may be 
of service : 

CHINESE. I should recommend a mixture of 5, 6 and 
Chromo, shading with 7. 

RED INDIAN. Combine 5, 7, Carmine 3 and Old 
Rose, or 5, 7 and Lake. 

MARTIAN OR ELFisH. 5 and Dark Blue, producing 
Green. Carmine under the eyebrows and black round 
the lids give the hint of ‘‘weird”’ effects that may be 
wanted. 

GuHosT. 5, very lightly used as groundwork, to 
ensure other paints spreading smoothly. Add 20, 
shading with 6 and Dark Blue. Much, however, 
depends upon Lighting. A plain white (20) make-up 
under a Blue Lighting becomes “‘dirty.”’ If the make- 
up applied has Dark Blue mixed with the 20, the Blue 
Lighting has the effect of ‘‘taking out’’ the Blue in the 
face, leaving it a clearer white. 

It should be noted that Lighting affects face colour- 
ing very distinctly in all cases. White and Amber are 
the least disturbing lights. 

Moor. Don’t make the mistake of simply applying 
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7 or other dark brown colours. Without a basis 
colour these brown paints go on very ‘“‘patchily.” 
Build up therefore on the 5, using the 7 rather lavishly, 
but mixing with a little 8 to get “warmth.” The 5 
paint can always be used as an eraser. If you have 
overdone the colouring, tone down, or “‘rub it out” with 
5, and build again. Give the face many variations of 
shade. Only by this means, can scope be retained for 
facial expression. Accentuate particularly the eyes 
and lips. A special wash (burnt amber and a liquid 
fixative) can be obtained for Arms and Legs. 

But to revert from the Speciality Make-up to the 
Make-up more usually required, so far I have only 
given broad hints as to the painting of the general 
surface of the face; and the detail work remains. In 
all Modern parts, if you use Dark Carmine for the lips, 
use it sparingly. It is probably the best plan to paint 
the lips and then wipe off with a towel, leaving only a 
faint touch of the paint. Leave the sharply defined 
Cupid’s Bow to the Ladies. Only when the expression 
of the mouth is liable to be obscured by moustache or 
beard, is it necessary to make the line of the lips a 
little clearer. 

‘Bring out” the eyes, by faintly shading them with 
Dark Blue, darken the rims of the eyes with a Dark 
Blue Liner, and, if you wish, use black cosmetic or 
melted black grease paint on the lashes to make them 
“heavier.” ‘Enlarge’ the eyes a little by extending 
them at the outer corners with a black or a dark blue 
liner ; and aspot of Carmine in the inner corner gives 
an added brightness. 

Don’t make the Eyebrows “startling.’”’ They 
should not be darker than your hair or wig. I finda 
Brown Liner, just brushed across the eyebrows, suffices, 
but some will need actually to paint-in the eyebrow. 
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To make the Eyebrows “‘sharp,’’ paint them after 
you have powdered down, but if you want a softer 
effect, paint them before powdering. 

LininG. Don’t make your face look like a Railway 
Junction. Be very moderate in your line work. 
Nearly all impressions aimed at with lining can be 
got simply by facial play. In cases where lines are 
necessary, “blob’”’ the liner where you wish the line to 
appear, drawing it into a line with the little finger. A 
Brown Liner gives a line that is not too sharply defined. 
The Lake Liner should be used in conjunction with the 
Blue Liner, or the face seems “gashed.”’ Indeed, a 
line of mixed Blue and Lake well blended, has an 
exceedingly natural appearance, and has more depth 
than a line made with the Brown Liner. 

Relieve the Lines by High-lighting—that is, giving 
them an outside edge of a lighter tone (5 or 1) but let 
the high-light merge into the shadow and not be a 
clearly defined border. Above the eyebrows the 
“high-lights’” should be under, and not above, the 
lines. They represent the mounts that catch the 
light, and the lines are the furrows. To high-light 
above the lines is to amplify the head-lighting of the 
stage. 

In “sinking’’ the cheeks one should usually apply 
6 or 7, forming the vaguely defined triangular patch 
seen in the natural sinking of a face. 

Tattoo marks, scars and gashes can of course be 
made with paints. 

There are Green Paints, Mauve Paints, and Paints of 
other fancy hues. Play about with them if you will, 
but the experienced hand, using any of the odds and 
ends from his old cigar box, will probably get infinitely 
better results, and in an incredibly short space of time. 
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FIXING WIG AND BEARD 


Wics. Make up the face before putting on your 
wig. The unpowdered face ‘‘presents’’ the paint with a 
certain amount of stickiness which assists in keeping the 
wig steady. In cases where a part has any rough and 
tumble business in it, in which the wig might easily be 
displaced, give the wig added security by sticking it 
with two small dabs of Spirit Gum, under the Joining 
Piece at either temple. Put on the Wig by drawing 
steadily over the head from the front, first getting the 
Joining Piece central on forehead. When the Wig is in 
position, with the Joining Piece stretching smoothly 
across the forehead, and the Elastic on the inside of the 
Wig tight across the nape of the neck, all that remains 
to do is to re-paint the forehead so that the “‘join”’ of the 
Wig matches your make up. 

When your Make-up is complete as to Painting and 
Wig-fixing, powder down. Using a Puff or Pad, 
powder fairly generously, patting the powder well into 
the Paint. You will then be able to smooth down, and, 
without disturbing the make-up, take away all pow- 
dery effect, and leave a matt and non-greasy surface. 
A Hare’s Foot used with Dry Colour can be used to 
“brighten” the make-up if it tends to ‘‘fade’’ during 
the evening, but there is never much necessity, if good 
paints are used. 

Moustaches and Beards are generally affixed after 
you have powdered down. If you carefully wipe 
away the paint from chin and upper lip, the Moustache 
and Beard, affixed by Spirit Gum, are the more secure 
on anon-painted skin. There is but little skill required 
to put on what we call the ““Made-up Face Pieces’’— 
the ready-made Beards etc., supplied by the Wig 
Maker. Spirit Gum the surfaces that are to take them; 
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pause a moment that the gum may get ‘“‘tacky,” then 
fix the Beard and Moustache by pressing them firmly 
on to the face with a towel, being careful that the 
Beard adheres below, as well as on, the chin—-careless- 
ness will leave it sagging there. Notice now the sharp 
edges of the Beard as it joins the face. Break down this 
sharpness by painting in a more natural vignette. 
Many artists in fact make the painted “surround”’ 
before putting on the Beard. 

The Made-up Moustache had better be cut in half. 
Now draw two lines with the Spirit Gum Brush from 
just below the nostrils to the edges of the upper lp. 
Next, stick on the Moustache in its two halves, leaving 
a small gap between them. This gap prevents the 
loosening of the moustache by the constant movement 
of the mouth, and the secondary reason is that the 
divide and the slight dip of the two halves gives the 
Moustache what it needs—a sharper outline, less likely 
to obscure the expression of the lips. Distance will 
make natural what at close quarters seems somewhat 
unreal. 

An alternative to the Mounted Beard and Moustache 
is their construction out of Crepe Hair, but only con- 
stant experiment in the handling of Crepe Hair can 
give you success in its use. As, however, its effects are 
often more life-like than those produced by the Made-up 
Pieces, you are well advised to acquire the art of 
applying it. Pull out some of the Hair from the coil 
and cut off a suitable portion. Then, by rubbing the 
Hair between the palms, or by teasing it between the 
fingers, take from it most of the ‘“‘wave’” that the 
coiling has given it. Let it retain just enough of the 
wave to provide the marked lines of Beard or Mous- 
tache. 

The Hair is to be mounted directly on to the face, and 
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care should be taken in applying the Spirit Gum, 
Gum the upper lip, chin and under chin to the exact 
plan of the Beard and Moustache, so that when the 
Hair is pressed on, its roots will have formation. All 
that need then be done is to trim and shape the beard 
exactly as if it were a natural growth. 

One should note in passing, that the clean-shaven 
part of the face that could grow a beard will have a 
faint tinge of dark stubble. Produce this effect by the 
discretionary use of the Dark Blue paint, well rubbed 
in. 
A Crepe Beard, unless of a very small type, should 
never be put on in one piece. Build up the Beard 
piece by piece, particularly remembering that the 
“foundation”’ of the beard should be on the under part 
of the chin, and the neck. A natural beard is not all 
above the jawbone. The greatest advantage of the 
Crepe Beard is that one can mix the colours of it at 
will, making a beard, for instance, that is dark but 
streaked with grey. The Mounted Beard often has 
these colour combinations, but their freshness 1s soon 
lost. The Crepe Beard can be newly made every night, 
and at quite inconsiderable cost. 

False Eyebrows can be made of Crepe, and provide 
the surest way of matching the colour of a wig, giving 
also a bolder effect than the painted eyebrow. Much 
depends of course on the thickness of your natural 
eyebrows. If the hair is naturally thick and you wish 
to put “‘age’’ into the eyebrows, use a 5, 1 or 20 paint, 
brushing it “‘against the grain.”’ This will cause the 
paint to adhere to any required extent. 

Crepe Hair can be used for Side Whiskers. 

Without the use of a Wig, many slight changes can 
be made in the appearance of the Hair of the Head. 
It can be heavily or lightly powdered to suggest age, 
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merely powdered or painted at the temples, or given a 
low ‘‘widow’s peak” with Brown or Black; but with 
all these aids, the breadth of effect that the stage 
demands is often lacking. In Costume Plays particu- 
larly, broad effects are essential; the colours in a 
costume will “‘eclipse”’ a too timid make-up. 

And, departing a little from the subject of Make-up, 
I should like to emphasise this need for the general 
breadth of treatment. Gesture, movement, and all 
the elements of characterisation, must, on the stage, 
be in the spirit of slight exaggeration, or they will not 
“get over.’’ Supposing, for instance, you are standing, 
in a half-light, in a doorway at the back of stage, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of a friend. A pro- 
nounced lateral movement of your silhouetted figure is 
the only means of thoroughly “registering” your 
anxiety. Often if a movement is merely life-like it is 
less than natural from the front. 

But if your acting is spoken of freely as being “‘too 
broad”’ it is simply that you have not become master 
of the art that conceals art. 

My concluding word on Make-up is this: Don’t 
be persuaded that Make-up doesn’t matter. The 
Paint catches the light and so assists facial expression. 
To reject its aid is to limit your own powers. But the 
art of Make-up has not reached a worthy standard 
until, from the front, there is no trace of that Made-up 
appearance. Red hands against a pale face betray 
the make-up of the face. Use Wet White (Zinc 
Oxide in a saucer, moistened to suit with a mixture of 
Glycerine and Rose Water, and applied with a sponge) 
if the hands are toored. In Costume work Wet White 
is often an essential, especially when we consider the 
actual titivations that obtained in certain days of old. 


CHAPTER NINE 
‘“PUNCH’S ADVICE” 


Don’t go on the Stage. If you must, you must, and 
you'll be sorry for it one day. It is Heartbreak 
House—a life packed with disappointment, struggle 
and disillusionment, beset with jealousies; talent 
counting for little, artistic ideals for less. 

It is mostly a game of luck and blindchance. Many 
courageous artists have staggered through the rough 
and “‘got there.” They deserve their success—they 
know their job and reap but their just reward. 

But it’s not a Business for the faint of heart. It 
needs pluck, power of endurance, and determination. 
Of course there are indemnifying features. There are 
constant “holidays” in Cottonopolis and the Black 
Country, the restful ease of the upholstered compart- 
ment for long hours on Sundays, the beneficent in- 
fluences of Queen Victoria, John Bright and Gladstone 
always attending you in your “home from home’’— 
your professional ‘‘digs’’; where Wax Flowers (think 
of it) smile in the windows—the windows that are 
nailed up so that you are for ever protected against the 
dust of the streets or from treacherous airs. (Or are 
the lace curtains the real concern?) There is the 
looking for “‘digs’’ in the delightful retreats around 
Manchester, and eager friendship in the continuous 
chatter of the landlady who wants you to call her 
“Ma.” There is the healthy exercise of carrying 
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loaded suit cases over cobbled miles when you can’t 
afford a taxi; there are dressing rooms in which there 
is always “company.” There are times when salaries 
are paid on Fridays, and times when no “Ghost 
walks.” 

And there is London, with the Agents whom you 
never see, but whose offices you visit so that you can 
meet your friends. And sometimes there is a jobina 
West End Theatre, where you become a ‘“‘walking 
gentleman’ while the Second Cousin Twice Removed 
of Lord Saveus is playing Juvenile Lead, “‘opposite’”’ a 
Leading Lady who has swum the Channel or won a 
Beauty Competition. And there you slouch on lan- 
guidly, to drink cocktails and smoke “gaspers’’— 
later to slink along to Pimlico after the show, ashamed 
of your job and your calling. 

And yet for those who have the courage to see the 
game through, there is some Inspiration, some Light. 
In any case, we look for the day to dawn when the 
Theatre will recover some of its past glories; when 
Managers, to keep open, will have to produce Real 
plays with Real actors in them; when possibly such a 
thing as an Acting Diploma will “wipe out” the trifler 
and the incompetent, and when the man who has a 
real knowledge of his craft will have his path made 
easier. 

For the Amateur. Be yours the privilege of keeping 
alive the spirit and impulse of a Noble Craft. You are 
independent of the commercialism that so often de- 
grades it. You may give of your best in the best of 
plays. If, in spite of all warning, you go into the 
Business, cling to your ideals and stand by all that is 
worthiest in the traditions and conventions of the 
Stage till—— 
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Edgar Foster, M.A. 2/6 net. 


Treats of gesture in all its branches. 


LESSONS IN ORATORY, by 7. Edgar Foster, M.A. 1/- net. 
Teaches the Construction and Delivery of a Speech in all its parts. 

LITERARY COMPOSITION, by 7. Edgar Foster, M.A. 
2/6 net. 


To help the mind to discover and produce its own resources. 


EXPEDITIOUS METHOD OF WRITING, by 7. Edgar 
Foster, M.A. 1 /- net. 


Of great value for Private Memoranda, taking Notes of Lectures, etc. 
Can be learned in a couple of hours. 


IDEALS AND HOW TO REALISE THEM, by 7. Edgar 
Foster, M.A. 1/- net. 


A unigue system of mental and physical training. 
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